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charms of natural scenery, and rendered countries here aescribed,’ remarks the 

still more attractive by the refinements of late President Dwight, in his “ Travels in 

: : : Fi. r 

education, the polish of intelligence and New England and New York,” (Vol. L, 
. . . ‘ T4 _ ows ’ : . / 
good manners and the virtues of Christian- page 14,) “ must, it written in truth, be 
i, 2 ity. All these recommendations, however, destitute, in several important particulars, 
are peculiarly appropriate to that part of of the entertainment expected from travels 
our country, where those institutions were on the eastern continent. Adventures of 
first established which directly tend to pro- all kinds must be very rare, ina country ) 
duce and to perpetuate such a state of soci- perfectly quiet and orderly in its state of 
ety, and such habits among the people. society. In a series of journies, suflicient- ’ 

¢ The scene represented above affords us ly extensive to have carried me through 

> no unworthy specimen of a common New- two-thirds of the distance round the globe, 
| 2 England village: the union of two I eos me with one. a ny 
streams, in the midst of an extensive an‘ nervaieroan ‘ ——— oo oe 4 pur- 
5 fertile meadow, the evidences of cultivation suing the sober business of peaceful life. 
. r - . 
" ¢ on every side, which has long. ago stripped “'These countries have also been the the- 4 
| 0 the soil of its native forests, and laid out atres of comparatively few splendid or even < 
) _ : PE wae: ¢ uncommon events ; such as very convenient- 

. fields on the uplands, leaving only a lew ly come to the aid of the European tourist, 

trees on the margin of the water, and be- and often relieve him from the dull routine 
? tween the dwellings : S of mere journeying. 
. ( cN , j , 
) «From storms a shelter, and from heats a, “Nor have national wealth, taste and 2 
i} ¢ shade.” 2 grandeur, for any great length of time, or 
if The comforts and abundance which are 2 1 2My great number of instances, been dis- ¢ 
i , sail al dwelli » played, here, in magnificent buildings, ‘ 
on sirhst: c -ellines ) . * ae . ‘ 
¢ found in those neat and substantial dwellings, , canals, public libraries, and vast collections 
2 the libraries which they contain, the influ- of antiquities and curiosities. These, and 

. } . . . ° 
) euce of the books upon the minds and § _ other things of a similar nature, arrest, in 

\ “ ° e = 
hearts, the characters and lives of the in-  ¢ “otis oor ma nent gprs wma 

( , ers > an when recorded, agreeably en- 

‘ habitants, the power exerted in other ¢ , » ag ) 

» Ne 2 gage that of their readers,, Nor has pri- 

’ vp ) ac , re ~ ) oD . * ihe ' 
, places, and even other countries, by persons { vate opulence in these States been extensive. | 
2 born amidst such scenes, and prepared by > ly employed in raising up ‘such a collec. ¢ 
¢ such habits, to aid in the advancement of » tion of magnificent villas, and palaces with 
. . ) >} re . 2 ’ ‘ we? . > 

science or arts, of physical, intellectual or  § their beautiful EP ~~ bey the east- ) 
° » ern continent, and the island of Gre “ie ( 
moral improvement, to advocate the prin- ‘ — . ‘reat Bri / 
; = a » fain, exhibit the hand of refined taste, and >? 
» ciples of civil freedom, or to proclaim the ) indicate the residence of affluence and dis- . 
truths of Christianity : all invite reflection. ¢ tinction. ‘There are here many handsome, 2 
The varying scenery of the country first and “aa splendid structures ; probably 
claims the attention of a stranger visiting more than could rationally be expected 
the New England villages, then the simple wom “eur omaaees. Se snmenee 
— _ —— as see 1 private wealth is rare; and the style of 
embellishments which nature has added building, and living, is rather neat and 





with her tasteful hand; and these first 
meet the eye of one who returns after 
a long absence, to revive the impressions 


comfortable, than magnificent. Estates are 
customarily distributed to all the children 
of a family in equal proportions; and the 
happiness of all is consulted, rather than 
the splendor of one. 

“Nor can the traveller find here those 
varieties of character, religion, language, 
customs and manners, which in Europe so 
often diversify the scene, even at little dis- 
tances; and give beauty, and interest 
to his descriptions. Some such varieties 
he will meet with in the field, which I have 

explored; but the distinctions will not be 


~ . _— Ae A ae 


ever interesting to his feelings. The con- 
ditions and habits of the people, and the 
history of men of past periods then claim 
the attention; and each of these will be 
found a fertile subject of inquiry to every 
well-stored mind, an improving branch of 
contemplation to every heart. 

“An account of travels through the 
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marked, as to strike his eye with much 
force, or to yield his readers any great gra- 
tification. 


The scene is a novelty in the history of 
man. ‘The colonization of a wilderness by 
civilized men, where a regular govern- 
ment, mild manners, arts, learning, science 
and Christianity have been interwoven in 
its progress from the beginning, Is a state 
of things, of which the eastern continent, 
and the records of past ages, furnish neither 
an example nor a resemblance. Nor can 
it be questioned, that this state of things 
presents one interesting feature in the hu- 
man character; or that it exhibits man in 
one advantageous attitude, and his efforts 
in a light, which is honorable to our na. 
ture. 


In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, the public worship of God 
has always been established by law, and 
for a long time, without the communication 
of peculiar privileges to any class of Chris- 
tians. Here only, in the history of man, has 
this experiment been made. The first 
practical answer, therefore, to the great 
question, whether such a state of things is 
consistent with the public peace, good order 
and safety, has been given in these States. 
Speculations on this subject have never 
satisfied either the understanding, or the 
fears of inquisitive men. An experiment 
was absolutely necessary. 


Flere the experiment has been extensively 
made; and to say the least, has gone far 
towards proving, that Christians of different 
classes can live together harmoniously un. 
der a government, which confers on them 
equal privileges. Facts, continued through 
a sufficient period, have solved the prob- 
lem. Hereafter it will scarcely be doubted, 
that where the blessings of rational liberty 
and universal protection are securely en- 
joyed, men, of very different religious 
views, can all be strongly attached to the 
rovernment. 


In these countries what may be called 
parochial schools are every where estab- 
lished; and all children are tauzht to read, 
write and keep accounts. In this impor- 
tant fact it is seen without a doubt, that ig- 
norance is not necessary for the preserva- 
tion of good order among the multitude.— 
Future generations will at least believe, 
that the knowledge, derived from this edu- 
cation, instead of making men worse citi- 
zens and subjects, certainly makes them 
better; while it enables them also to dis- 
charge the duties of parents and children, 
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of neighbors and friends, in a manner 
more useful, pleasant and praiseworthy. 


In Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
great body of the inhabitants are carried to 
the church from the cradle, and leave it 
only for the grave. It is believed, that the 
happy influence of this important fact in 
promoting the prosperity of a State, in pre- 
venting crimes, and in establishing good 
order, under a government, involving com- 
paratively few restramts upon personal lib- 
erty, is here evinced in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

All these things, except the establish- 
ment of public worship by law, are to a 
considerable extent true of the other States, 
described in these letters. 


In both New England and New York, 
every man is permitted, and in some if not 
all the States. is required to possess fire- 
arms. ‘To trust arms in the hands of the 
people at large has, in Europe, been believ- 
ed, and so faras lam informed, universal- 
ly, to be an experiment, fraught only with 
danger. Here by a long trial it has been 
proved to be perfectly harmless: neither 
public nor private evils having ever flowed 
from this source, except in instances of too 
little moment to deserve any serious regard, 
If the government be equitable; if it be 
reasonable in its exactions ; if proper at- 
tention be paid to the education of children 
in knowledge, and religion, few men will 
be disposed to use arms, unless for their 
amusement and for the defence of them- 
selves and their country. ‘The difficulty 
here has been to persuade the citizens to 
keep arms ; not to prevent them from being 
employed for violent purposes. 


% 


In New England lands are universally 
held in fee simple. Every farmer, with 
too few exceptions to deserve notice, labors 
on his own ground, and for the benefit of 
himself and his family merely. This also, 
if Lam not deceived, is a novelty ; and its 
influence is seen to be remarkably happy, 
in the industry, sobriety, cheerfulness, per- 
sonal independence, and universal prosper- 
ity of the people at large. Great wealth; 
that is, what Europeans consider as great 
wealth , 1s not often found in these coun- 
tries. But poverty is almost unknown.— 
Comfortable subsistence is enjoyed every 
where, unless prevented by peculiar mis- 
fortunes, or by vice. ‘The feelings of a 
benevolent man are very imperfectiy satis- 
fied by the sight of opulence and splendor 
in the hands of a few, contrasted by want 
and suffering in the many. 


(To be continued.) 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 2 soon learn better the value of their capital.” , 
ea BE = , —_—— The signal was now given for the troops / 
(Continuep From Vor. I]., PAGE 02. to advance ; and the columns, still ina tere 5 
. en of wonder at the solitude and silence which 
Scenes of the Russian Campaign. received them everywhere, penetrated < 
Selected Extracts from Scott’s Life of Napo- through that assemblage of huts, mingled > 
leon, Vol. \l., Chap. 37. with palaces, where it seemed that Penury, ° 
which had scarce means to obtain the ordi- ‘ 
. 2 nary necessaries of life, had for her next door > 
On the 14th Rememaet, aoe. meee eae ‘ neighbor all the wealth and profuse expendi- . 
rear-guard of the Russians were in the act of 2 son ainien aieem: tie aie iiieteramash © 
evacuating Moscow, Napoleon reached the ¢ wars ™ vy lle f ots ws s hich . mg 
hill called the Mount of Salvation, because aFO a * a VO id of mus reih Wahlen SOS 
‘tis there where the natives kneel and cross 5 miserable fanatics poured from the battle- ¢ 
themselves at first sight of the Holy City. >) ments of the Kremlin on the first French ‘ 
= 2 troops that approached the palace of the > 
Moscow seemed lordly and striking as ever, 2 Qzars, Those wretches were most of them 2 
with the steeples of its thirty churches, and , intoxicated; yet the determined obstinacy 4 
its copper domes glittering in the sun; is with which they threw away their lives, was 2 
palaces ol astern architecture mingled With 5 another feature of that rugged patriotism of ; 
lrees, and surrounded with gardens ; and ats which the French had seen, and were yet to > 
Kremlin, a huge triangular mass of towers, ) see so many instances. ‘ 
something between a palace and a castle, 2 ' ; | ‘ 
which rose like a citadel out of the general ( During the first few hours after their ar- 
mass of groves and buildings. But not a‘ rival, an obscure rumor which could not be ‘ 
chimney sent up smoke, not a man appeared traced, but one of those which are sometimes 2 
on the battlements, or at the gates. Napo- found to get abroad before the approach of  ¢ 
leon gazed every moment, expecting to see a some awlul certainty, announced that the $ 
train of bearded boyards arriving to fling 2 city would be endangered by fire in the course 2 
themselves at his feet, and place their wealth ¢ ol the night. ‘The report seemed lo arise ¢ 
at his disposal. His first exclamation was, from those evident circumstances which rene ? 
‘“ Behold at last that celebrated city 17° FAIS dered the event probable, but no one took ? 
next, “It was full time.” His army, less re- any notice of it, until at midnight, when the > 
gardful of the past or the future, fixed their soldiers were started from their quarters by > 
eves on the goal of their wishes, and a shout the report that the town was in flames. The ”’ 
of «« Moscow !—Moscow !’’—passed from rank memorable conflagration began amongst the 4 
to rank. coachmakers’ warehouses ard workshops in $ 
: | ) the Bazaar, or general market, which was the ¢ 
Meantime uo one interrupted his medita- richest district of the city. It was imputed ¢ 
tions, until a messenger arrived from Murat. to accident, and the progress of the flames § 
He had pushed in among the rear of the | was subdued by the exertions of the French 2 
Cossacks, who covered the rear of the Rus- soldiers. : 
sians, and readily admitted to a parley the ; . § 
chivalrous champion, whom they at once re- Next day the flames had disappeared, and 5 
cognized, having so often seen him blazing  § the French officers luxuriously employed ° 
in the van of the French Cavalry. ‘The themselves In selecting out of the deserted ) 
message which he sent to Bonaparte intima- ¢ palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased > 
ted. that Miloradovitch threatened to burn the the faney of each for his residence. Atnight 2 
town, if his rear wag not allowed time to the flames again arose in the north and west ‘ 
march through it. This was a tone of defi- quarters of the city. ? 
ance. Napoleon, however, granted the ar- The equinoctial gales ro-e higher and high- ‘ 
mistice, for which no inhabitants were left to er upon the third night, and extended the > 
be grateful. flames, with which there was no longer any < 
After waiting two hours, he received from human power of contending. At the dead 
some French inhabitants, who had hidden hour of midnight, the Kremlin itself was 
themselves during the evacuation, the strange found to be on fire. 
intelligence that Moscow was deserted by its ( The fire CC utinued to triumph unopposed, 
population. ‘The tidings that a population of § and consumed in a few days what it had cost ¢ 
two hundred and fiity thousand persons had 2 centuries to raise. ‘ Paiaces and temples,” 5 
left their native city was incredible, and Na- ¢ said a Russian author, “ monuments of art, 2 
poleon still commanded the boyards, the pub- ¢ and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages ¢ 
lic functionaries, to be brought before him; 2 Which had passed away, and those which 5 
nor could he be convinced of what had actue ( ad been the creation of yesterday; the 2 
ally happened, tll they led to his presence 5 tombs of ancestors, and the nursery cradles ¢ 


some of that refuse of humanity, the only 
live creatures they could find in the city, but 
they were wretches of the lowest rank.— 
When he was at last convinced that the de- 
sertion of the capital was universal, he 
smiled bitterly and said, “* The Russians will 


a 4 “a of" 
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of the present generation, were indiscrim- 
inately destroyed. Nothing was left of Mos- 
cow save the remembrance of the city, and 
the deep resolution to avenge its fall.” — 

The fire raged till the 19th with unabated 
violence, and then began to slacken for want 
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of fuel. It is said four-fifths of this great 
city were laid in ruins. 

On the 20th, Bonaparte returned to the 
Kremlin: and, as if in defiance of the terri- 
ble scene which he had witnessed, took mea- 
sures as if he were disposed to make Moscow 
his residence for sometime. He even caused 
a theatre to be fitted up, and plays to be acted 
by performers sent from Paris, to show per- 
haps that it was not in the most terrible of 
elements to overawe his spirit, or interrupt 
his usual habits of life. In the same style 
of indifference or affectation, a set of very 
precise regulations respecting the Theatre 
Francais was drawn up by the Emperor amid 
the ruins of Moscow. He was not superior 
to the affectation of choosing distant places 
and foreign capitals for the date of domestic 
and trifling ordinances. It gave the Emperor 
an air of ubiquity, to issue rules for a Pari- 
sian theatre from the Kremlin. [t had already 
been prophesied that he would sacrifice his 
army to have the pleasure of dating a decree 
from Moscow. 


The conflagration of Moscow was so com- 
plete in its devastation; so important in its 
consequences; so critical in the moment of 
its commencement, that almost all the eye- 
witnesses have imputed it to a sublime, yet 
almost horrible exertion of patriotic decision 
on the part of the Russians, their govern- 
ment, and, m particular, of the governor, 
Rostopchin. Nor has the positive denial of 
Count Rostopchin himself diminished the 
general conviction, that the fire was directed 
by him. All the French officers continue to 
this day to ascribe the conflagration to persons 
whom he had employed. 


On the other hand, there are many, and 
those good judges of the probabilities in such 
an event, who have shown strong reasons for 
believing, that Moscow shared but the fate 
of a deserted city, which is almost always 
burnt as well as pillaged. 


Whether the conflagration of Moscow was, 
or was not, the work of Russian will, and 
Russian hands, the eflects which it was to 
produce on the campaign were likely to be 
of the most important character. Bonaparte'’s 
object in pressing on to the capital at every 
risk, was to grasp a pledge, for the redemp- 
tion of which he had no doubt Alexander 
would be glad to make peace on his own 
terms. But the prize of his victory, however 
fair tothe sight, had, like that fabled fruit 
said to grow on the banks of the Dead Sea, 
proved in the end but soot and ashes. Mos- 
cow, indeed, he had seized, but it had perish- 
ed in his grasp; and far from being able to 
work upon Alexander’s fears for its safety, it 
was reasonable to think that its total de- 
struction had produced the most vehement 
resentment on the part of the Russians, 
since Napoleon received not even the civility 
of an answer to his conciliatory letter. And 
thus the acquisition so much desired as the 
means of procuring peace, had become, by 
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this catastrophe, the cause of the most irre” 
concileable enmity. 


Neither was it a trifling consideration, that 
Napoleon had lost by this dreadful fire a 
great part of the supplies, which he expected 
the capture of the metropolis would have 
contributed for the support of his famished 
army. Had there existed in Moscow the usu- 
al population of a capital, he would have 
found the usual modes of furnishing its mar- 
kets in full activity. ‘These, doubtless, are 
not of the common kind, for provisions are 
sent to this capital, not, as is usual, from fer- 
tile districts around the city, but from distant 
regions, whence they are brought by water- 
carriage in the summer, and by sledges, 
which travel on the ice and frozen snow, in 
the winter time. To Moscow, with its usual 
inhabitants, these supplies must have been 
remitted as usual, lest the mumerous popu- 
lation of 250,000 and upwards, should be 
famished, as well asthe enemy’s army. But 
Moscow deserted,—Moscow burnt, and re- 
duced to mountains of cinders and ashes,— 
had no oceasion for such supplies ; nor was it 
to be supposed that the provinces from which 
they were usually remitted, would send them 
to a heap of ruins, where there remained 
none to be fed, save the soldiers of the invad- 
ing army. This conviction came with heavy 
anticipation on the Emperor of France and 
his principal officers. 
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Meanwhile, the ruins of Moscow, and the 
remnant which was left standing, afforded the 
common soldiers an abundance of booty dur- 
ing their short day of rest; and, as is their 
nature, they enjoyed the present moment 
without thinking of futurity. The army was 
dispersed over the city, plundering at plea- 
sure whatever they could find; sometimes 
discovering quantities of melted gold and 
silver, sometimes rich merchandise and pre- 
cious articles, of which they knew not the 
value ; sometimes articles of luxury, which 
contrasted strangely with their general want 
of comforts, and even necessaries. It was 
not uncommon to see the most tattered, shoe- 
less wretches, sitting among bales of rich 
merchandise, or displaying costly shawls, 
precious furs, and vestments rich with barba- 
ric pearl and gold. In another place, there 
were to be seen soldiers possessed of tea, 
sugar, coffee and similar luxuries, while the 
same individuals could scarce procure carrion 
to eat, or muddy water to drink. Of sugar, 
in particular, they had such quantities, that 
they mixed it with their horse-flesh soup.— 
The whole was a contrast of the wildest and 
most lavish excess, with the last degree of 
necessity, disgusting to witness, and most 
ominous in its presage. They esteemed 
themselves happiest of all, who could pro- 
cure intoxicating liquors, aud escape by some 
hours of insensibility from thé scene of con- 
fusion around them. Napoleon and his offi- 
cers toiled hard to restore some degree of or- 
ganization to the army. 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


A hundred and forty years ago, or more, 
Charles II., chartered the * Hudson’s Bay 
Company,” and gave it exclusive privileges 
of establishing trading factories on Hudson's 
Bay, and its tributary rivers. It took posses- 
sion of its territory, and enjoyed its trade, 
without opposition, till 1787, when a rival 
company, the * North American Fur Com- 
pany of Canada,” sprung up. This latter 
was composed entirely of Canadians, and 
was noted for its energy and enterprise. ‘The 
jealousies naturally arising between rivals led 
to the most barbarous battles, and the sack- 
ing and burning of each other’s posts. In 
1821, Parliament interfered and consolidated 
them into one, under the title of the ‘“* Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” ‘They occupied a vast 
country, and their operations are those of a 
vast monopoly. All the British possessions 
north ot the Canadas to the Arctic Ocean, 
are their hunting and trapping grounds. 
They have leased for twenty years from 
1840, all of Russian America, excepting the 
post of Sitka. ‘Thus this powerful company 
control more than one-ninth of the soil of 
the Globe. Its capitalists are in England, 
and its board of managers transact their 
business at the “ Hudson’s Bay House,” in 
London. ‘This board buy all their goods, and 
ship them to the territory ; sell the furs, and 
transact all their affairs with the Company, 
except the actual business of collecting furs in 
their territory. The annual value of their 
peltries is about a million of dollors. The 
net profit of the fur trade is immense.—The 
shares of the Company’s stock, which origin- 
ally cost one hundred pounds are at one hun- 
dred per cent premium, and dividends range 
from ten per cent upwards, and this, too, 
while they are creating immense funds, to be 


expended in keeping other persons out of the 
trade. , 


In 1811 the American Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, of whizh John Jacob Astor was the 
prime mover, built fort Astoria, near the 
mouth of the Columbia. In 1813, durin 
the last war, this American Company sol 
all its establishments in Oregon to the 
British Company—now the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In the same year a British sloop 
of war entered the Columbia, and formally 
took possession of Fort Astoria, and changed 
its name to Fort George. In 1818, by the 
treaty of Ghent, England surrendered this 
Fort to our government.—Then it was by the 
same treaty, that British subjects were grant- 
ed the same rights of trade and settlement in 
Oregon, as belonged to the citizens of this 
republic, for ten years. In 1227, this stipu- 
lation was indefinitely extended, and cannot 
cease te be in force till after twelve months 
notice. 

This is the manner in which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company came into Oregon.—The value 
of furs which are annually collected in Ore- 
gon by this Company, is about $140,000 in 
the London market. Parliament extended 
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the jurisdiction of the Canada Courts over 
the country occupied by these fur traders, 
whether it were owned or claimed by Great 
Britain. Under this act, certain gentlemen 
of the Fur Gompany were appointed Justices, 
and empowered to entertaim prosecutions for 
minor offenders—arrest and send to Canada 
criminals of a higher order, and to try, ren- 
der judgment, and grant execution in civil 
suits, and imprison debtors in their forts and 


jails. —Selected. . 





Saline Resources of the Country.—Salt 
springs are abundant in this State and in the 

alley of the Mississippi. The principal 
wells in this State, as every one knows or 
ought to know, are in Onandaga county, at 
the towns of Syracuse, Salina, Geddes and 
Liverpool. The well at Liverpool is 150 
feet deep; at Syracuse 170 feet, and at Sa- 
lina 60 feet deep. The pumps of Salina 
raise 580 gallons a minute, or about 29,000 
an hour. The temperature of this water is 
50 degrees; 43 1-2 gallons of this water pro- 
duce one bushel of salt. At Syracuse 46 
gallons. In 1529, of 3,804,220 bushels of 
salt made in the United States, 1,291,220 
bushels were produced in Onondaga county, 
In 1825, this quantity was increased to 
2,222,694 bushels, and the product of the 
United States about 8,000,000 bushels. 


350 gallons of sea water make one bushel 
of salt; 450 gallons in Missouri; 300 in 
Pennsylvania; 280 in Illinois; 213 in one 
place in Ohio, (there are two other localities 
in Ohio, where one bushel of salt is obtained 
from 95 and 50 gallons salt water ;) 180 in 
Mississippi; 120 in Upper Canada; 75 in 
Virginia; 80 in Arkansas, and 41 to 45 gal- 
lons in Onondaga county, in this State. ‘The 
strength of the brine increases as you descend. 

On the Muskingum River, Ohio, there are 
about 15 salt wells, and as many furnaces 
for making salt, which produce annually 
500,000 bushels. 

The saline contents of the ocean vary from 
3 to4 percent. They are muirates of soda, 
magnesia, and lime, and sulphate of soda. 
The Mediterranean sea has more salt than 
the ocean. The evaporation is greater than 
the supply of fresh water. It has two cur- 
rents, one from the Atlantic and one from the 
Black sea. 

It is generally suppossed by geologists that 
the water of salt wells proceeds from rock 
salt in solution. In Ohio the source of the 
water is a white porous sand rock, found at 
different depths. At Zanesville, Ohio, it is 
35 feet deep. At Taylorsville, nine miles 
below Zanesville, it is 450. At Connelsville 
eighteen miles below, it is 750, and at Bald 
Eagle it is 1000 feet deep, below the surface. 
Fifty gallons of the water at Bald Eagle af- 
fords as much salt as 250 at Zanesville. 

On Cape Cod there was formerly made a 
large quantity of salt, but for ten or fifteen 
years the manufacture there has been on the 
decline, as they cannot compete with our 
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superior advantages in Orondaga county, 
where the water is about ten times as strong 
as at Cape Cod. ‘The water at the latter 
place is pumped up from the ocean by means 
of a windmill which were formerly to be 
seen all along the beach,) into vats, where 
by evaporation most beautiful coarse salt is 
made. Many of the farmers, whose farms 
border on the sea shore, still make consider- 
able quantities of this kind of salt; but com- 
pared with the product of the State it is as a 
drop in the bucket.—NV. Y. Eve. Gazette. 





Discoveries on Light.—The London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Atlas says: 

Professor Faraday’s discoveries with re- 
card to Magnetism and Light are exciting 
great attention, and are thus noticed: 


On the evening of the 23d ultimo, Mr. 
Faraday exhibited the great fact of his re- 
searches, the rotation of solar light by mag- 
netic-toree. The following grand experi- 
ment of the evening was successfully tried: 


A prism of heavy glass was so adjusted 
between the poles of a very powerful mag- 
net as to receive the oxy-hydrogen light 
afier it had been polarized, and before it was 
depolarized by Nicholl’s eye-piece.—The fol- 
lowing facts, demonstrating the magnetism 
of light, were then exhibited: 


1. As to the rotation of the ray. A polar- 
ized ray having been extinguished by the 
depolarizing plate, was instantaneously re- 
stored when the magnetic current was sent 
through the prism through which the ray 
was transmitted; and conversely, the polar- 
ized ray, when, by the common adjustment 
of the plate, it had been made visible, was 
extinguished by the force of the current. 

2. As tothe relations of this electro-mag- 
netic power to other laws of polarized light. 
‘I'he rotation having been establisked, it was 
shown that the direction of the rotation was 
absolutely dependent on that of the magnetic 
force. That, while in common circular po- 
larization, the ray of light always rotates in 
the same direction with regard to the ob- 
server to whatever part of the medium his 
view may be directed,) it is very different in 
the state of the ray induced by this new 
force. When brought under the influence 
of the magnetic current, polarized rays al- 
Ways rotate in a constant direction, with 
respect, not to the observer, but to the planes 
of the magnetic curves. 

In the course of his remarks, Professor 
Faraday said it did not seem impossible to 
him that the sun’s rays might be found to 
originate the magnetic force of the earth, and 
the air and water of our planet might ‘be 
proved to be the diamagnetic media in which 
this condition of the force was eliminated. 

We have been told that these reported 
discoveries of Professor Faraday have been 
previously made by Professor Henry, of 
Princeton College, and communicated by letter 
to the English philosopher; but we cannot 
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answer for the truth of the story.—V. Y. Eve. 
Post. 
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Toilette of an ancient Romar. 


The slave came with the ¢unica, and fol- 
lowed by two others bearing the toga, al- 
ready folded in the apqneres fashion, while 
a fourth attendant placed the purple dress- 
shoes near the seat. Eros first girded the 
under garment afresh, then threw over his 
master the upper ¢tunica, taking particular 
care that the broad strip of purple woven 
into it might fall exactly across the centre 
of the breast, for custom did not permit of 
this garment being girded. He then, with 
the assistance of another slave, hung one end 
of the toga, woven of the softest and whitest 
Milesian wool, over the left shoulder, so as 
to fall far below the knee and cover with its 
folds, which gradually became more wide, 
the whole arm down tothe hand. The right 
arm remained at liberty, as the voluminous 

arment was passed at its broadest part un- 

er the arm, and then brought forward in 
front; the umbo, already arranged in an in- 
genious fashion, being laid obliquely across 
the breast, so that the well rounded sinus al- 
most reached the knee, and the lower half 
ended at the middle of the shin-bone, whilst 
the remaining eet was once more thrown 
over the left shoulder, and hung down over 
the arm and back of the person in a mass of 
broad and regular folds. Eros was occupied 
for a long time before he could get each fold 
into its approved position; he then reached 
for his lord the polished hand-mirror, the 
thick silver plate of which reflected every 
image with perfect clearness. Gallus cast 
but a single glance at it; allowed his feet to 
be installed into the tall shoes, latched with 
four gold thongs, placed on his fingers the 
rings he had taken off over night, and order- 
ed Chresimus to be summoned.—Becker’s 
Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes in the Times of 
Augustus. 





Good Advice Free of Charge.—People 
from the Western towns and cities, beg of 
young professional men, if they have any re- 
gard for themselves, not to think of emigra- 
ting to the valley of the Mississippi. The 
professions, except the clerical one, are bur- 
thened to excess. It is much worse than in 
any of the Eastern States. In St. Louis, 
there are something like one hundred and 
twenty lawyers, and nearly as many physi- 
cians, and yet neither of the professions re- 
quires the services of more than twenty or 
thirty each : consequently the balance are in 
a wretched state of suspense or starvation, 
In this new country, professional business of 
every sort is greatly over-done.—What is 
wanted at the West is more farmers, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, wool growers, and 
laborers. Millions of acres, teeming with 
luxuriant vegetation, only wait the husband- 
man, to yield an enormous harvest.— West. 
Paper. 
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: Among the numerous insects at this sea- 
5 son lying in a state of inactivity, in the crev- 
ices of the stones or trees, buried in the 
wood, or sunk in the earth, we may select 
one of a species very abundant in some coun- 
tries, and too well known in certain seasons 
by its extensive ravages, which is here repre- 
sented in several stages. This is the cock- 
chafer, as it is calledin England, (Melonontha 
Vulgaris:) and it is shown above, first as a 
minute caterpillar, (in the middle figures,) 
then in the same form increased in size, (see 
the right hand lower figure and the left hand 
upper,) then in the pupa or chrysalis state, 
(right-hand upper figure,) without external 
organs of sense or motion, and apparently 
lifeless,) and finally in the last and more 
highly finished state ot a coleopterous (or 
hard-shelled) insect, which we call, in com- 
mon language, a bug, or beetle. This lays 
the eggs from which little worms are to 
come, and then dies. Is is seen here just 
bursting from the ground, where it has long 
lain in the pupa state. 

This insect is a good representative of all 
the other bugs, which pass through the same 
general round of changes. Indeed we see all 
the insects more or less resemble it; and it 
seems inexcusable, that we do not teach our 
children at least this general outline of in- 
sect history, which would enable them to 
look with some intelligence on the numerous 

phenomina surrounding them, in that part of 

. creation. 

We copy the following remarks on the 

§ Cockchafer from a popular work on Insects, 

One of the most destructive beetles is 

, commonly known by the name of re 

4 (Melonontha vulgaris.) The lava, which i 
vulgarly called the whiteworm, pea 


creat ravages during four years which nature 
has allotted for the duration of their exis- 
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THE COCKCHAFER. 


tence, on the roots of plants, grasses, and 
any vegetable substances that may fall in 
their way while burrowing beneath the sur- 
face of the earth. In autumn they begin to 
bury themselves deep in the earth, to protect 
them from the inclemency of the winter, 
lying | in a torpid state. On the approach of 
spring they recommence their work of de- 
struction, by undermining acres of the richest 
meadows, so that the turf can be rolled up 
as if it had been cut with a turf-spade. 


A poor farmer, near Norwich, suffered so 
much from the grubs, that the court of that 
city, out of compassion, allowed him twenty- 
five pounds; the man and his servant de- 
clared that they had gathered eighty bushels 
of these obnoxious insects. Inthe year 1785, 
many provinces of France were so infested 
by them, that the government offered a pre- 
riium for the best mode of destroying them. 
Itis more particularly to feast upon this grub 
that the rooks follow the plough. W hen the 
larva has arrived to its full growth they 
cease to eat, and then bury themselves in the 
earth to the depth of a foot and a half or 
two feet. It constructs itself a very even sort 
of cocoon, smooth within, and lines it with 
its excrements, and with some silken thread. 
Their bodies become shorter and inflated. 
They quit their skin and change into a chry- 
salis, through the covering of which all the 
parts of the perfect insect are easily distin- 
guished. In the month of February the 
cockchafer tears its envelope, and issues 
forth under its final form. But the insect is 
at first yellowish, and rather scft, and still 
remains for some time under ground, to get 
of its superfluous humidity. It approaches 
by little and little to the surface of the earth, 
from which it does not issue forth entirely un- 
ul it is attracted bya mild heat. The con- 
tact with air completely fortifies it, and gives 
ifs external parts their proper colour. 


Having now arrived at its perfect state, it 
begins to congregate in numbers on the bor- 
ders of forests or woods, remaining motion- 
less in the day-time, but on the setting of the 
sun it issues forth to devour the leaves of the 
various trees, and is not particular whether it 
he elm or lime. 
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A BOAT AT SEA. 

The ocean in a storm is one of the most 
fearful natural objects we can contemplate. 
Even the imagination alone can picture it 
to the mind in sad and terrific colors. Such 
irresistible power, in operation on every 
side, and over a waste of water, an hundred 
or a thousand miles in extent, with a recol- 
lection of the unknown, dark and im- 
measurable depths below, is what the mind 
cannot contemplate without strong emotion, 
until habit has familiarized us with the life 
of a sailor. 


A scene like that represented in our print, 
are too often witnessed by many unfortunate 
seamen and passengers on our coast, 
Launched in haste in a small and crowded 
boat, to escape from a sinking ship, whole 
companies of people have sometimes been 
speedily swallowed up by the yawning 
waves which surrounded them, or have 
perished of cold and hunger after long ex- 
posure. Others have been rescued by ves- 
sels met at sea, and others still have landed 
on some shore, and lived to rejoice in their 
deliverance. 


It is plainly an important desideratum, 
in which we all should feel some interest, 
to invent some means by which boats may 
be rendered as buoyant as possible, without 
seriously interfering with their cost, form, 
strength or capacity. Life-boats, in the 
common meaning of the term, are invalu- 
able, whenever they can be used to save or 
rescue life ; but it is of incomparably great- 
er unportance to make every ship’s boat 
essentially a life-boat. 


The following is an extract from a pub- 
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lished description of one of the numerous 
dreadful scenes of dangers, which the re 
cent storms have rendered so common. 
Passage of the Packet Ship Havre, 
Captain Ainsworth.—We_ sailed from 
Havre on the Sth of January, and had mo- 


derate weather until the 12th ; then wes- 


terly gales commenced, which continued 
without intermission until the 23d., when 
the hurricane, indicated by the lowness of 
the barometer, commenced. 


On the morning of the 24th the storm 
had arisen to a fearful height; the waves 
splashing over the decks, had stove the 
quarter-boat, and carried away the bul- 
warks. ‘The night of the 25th approached, 
yet no cessation of the storm. The captain 
ordered the wet and exhausted crew to the 
recess in the rear of the cabin, to be ready 
for any emergency ; the massive wrought 
iron tiller lashed with ropes and pullies, 
was with difficulty guided by four of the 
crew; when the evening of the third night 
appeared, the wind slightly abated, and a 
faint hope arose that the storm was broken ; 
but on the fourth morning it raged most 
fearfully—the winds howling and moaning 
in the rigging, had blown away the foretop 
gallant sail, which was closely furled to 


the yard. ‘The horizon was no longer 
visible. On one side a mountain wave, on 


the other a wild and fearful abyss ; and the 
mist blown from the top of the billows was 
hurled, frozen, through the atmosphere, into 
our faces.—(See pages 97 anal 121, Vol. L) 


For five long days we were laid-to under 
a close-reefed maintop sail, the sun not visi- 
ble. Those long, dreary nights will never 
be forgotten ; yet our sufferings below were 
of little moment compared with the labor 
and exertions overhead. ‘The sixth even- 
ing now wore frightfully on. We had 
been driven from 38° to 52° north. Our 
vessel, masts and rigging were covered 
with ice; seven of the crew were on the 
sick list. Our ship was strong as wood 
and iron could make her; but it was evi- 
dent she could not forever withstand the 
wear and tear of such a storm. 


We passed the Southern edge of the 
Banks on the 8th of February, covered 
with ice and snow; were then driven to 
within fourteen hours and a half of Ber- 
muda, where the Western gales which had 
been blowing so furiously for nearly forty 
days, ceased on the {8th of February, and 
on the 27th of February, after fifty-one 
days passage, we arrived in New York. 
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AFRICAN IDOLS. 

These uncouth and hideous figures are 
drawings of household-gods, found by 
Lander at Kiama, a village on the banks of 
the Niger. ‘They formed part of the col- 


lection of idols in the hut of Yarro, a 


kind-hearted negro, by whom the traveller 
and his companions were hospitably enter- 
tained. He gives us the following account 
of these and other objects of ignorant adora- 
tion, (Vol.1., chap. 6.) 


Yarro professes the Mohammedan faith, 
yet it is easy to perceive the very slender 
acquaintance he has obtained of the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, by the confidence which 
he still places in the religion of his fathers, 
in placing fetishes to guard the entrance of 
his houses, and adorn their half-naked walls. 
Ir one of the huts we observed a stool of 
very curious workmanship. ‘The form of 
it is nearly square ; the two principal sides 
are each supported by four little wooden 
figures of men; and another of large di- 
mensions, seated on a clumsy representation 
of a hippopotamus, is placed between them. 
These images were subsequently presented 
to us by Yarro, and we learned that the 
natives, before undertaking any water ex- 
cursion, applied for protection from the hip- 
popotami and other dangers of the river'to 
the principal figure, which is represented 
as mounted on one of those creatures. ‘This 
important personage is attended by his 
musicians, and guarded by soldiers, some 
armed with muskets, and others with bows 
and arrows, who formed the legs of the 
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stool. In the sketch in the book which js 
about one-seventh the size of the original, 
he has been placed on the top of the stool, 
that the view of him might not be inter- 
rupted. 

In an inner apartment we discovered 
Yarro sitting alone on buffalo hides; and 
we were desired to place ourselves near 
him. The walls of this apartment were 
adorned with very good prints of our most 
gracious sovereign George the Fourth, his 
late royal brother the Duke of York, 
Lord Nelson, the Duke of Wellington on 
horseback, together with an officer in the 
light dragoons, in company with a smartly 
dressed and happy-looking English lady. 
Opposite to them were hung horse accoutre- 
ments ; and on each side were dirty scraps 
of paper containing select sentences from 
the Koran. On the floor lay muskets, 
several handsomely ornamented lances, and 
other weapons, al] confusedly heaped to- 
gether by the side of a large granite stone 
used for pounding pepper. ‘These were 
the most striking objects we observed in the 
king’s hut; adjoining which were others, 
through whose diminutive doors Yarro’s 
Wives were straining their eyes to catch a 
glimpse of our peisons. 

When we spoke of proceeding to Yaoorie 
by way of Wowow and Boossa, the king 
objected to our visiting the former state un- 
der any consideration, alleging that three 
of the slaves who carried the goods for 
Captain Clapperton had never returned to 
him again, but had remained at Wowow, 
where they were protected by the governor 
Mohammed; and that if he should send 
others with us to that place, they might do 
the same. He therefore promises to send 
us to Boossa in four days’ time by another 
road. Independently of the above consider- 
ation, the king is highly incensed against 
the ruler of Wowow for harsh treatment 
of the widow Zuma, who is his friend and 
relative, and who has lately fled to Boossa 
for the purpose of claiming the protection 
of the king of that country. 

It is said that Yarro’s father, the late 
king of Kiama, during his lifetime, enjoyed 
the friendship of an Arab trom the desert, 
which was returned with equal warmth 
and sincerity. A similarity of dispositions 
and pursuits produced a mutual interchange 
of kind actions; their friendship became so 
great, that the king was never happy ex- 
cept when in the Arab’s company; and as 
a proof of his esteem and confidence, he 
gave him his favorite daughter in mar- 
riage. 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN 
HOWARD. 


(Continued from Vol. IL., page 52.) 





After the publication of his book, Mr. How- 
ard retired for a season to Cardington; and 
there, amid his friends, and in the society 
of his son, now a boy of twelve years, he 
rested awhile from his labors. He had said, 
in the conclusion of his book, that, should 
Parliament take hold of and thoroughly in- 
vestigate the subject of prisons, he would 
cheerfully devote his time to one more exten- 
sive foreign tour, in which new light might 
be thrown upon the subject. The House of 
Commons entering with proper zeal upon the 
business, Parliament had a right to claim 
from him the fulfilment of his promise; and 
the good man was ready to anticipate their 
demand. He was examined before a select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and 
immediately prepared to set out on his trav- 
els. A slight sketch of the third philanthro- 
pic tour is all that we can give here. 


Taking his favorite servant Thomasson 
with him, he crossed over to Holland in 
April 1778. and began, with fresh spirits, his 
inspection of prisons, houses of correction, 
&e. From Holland he proceeded to Hanover, 
and then visited Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Ven- 
ice, Padua, Florence, Rome, Naples, Leghorn, 
Geneva and Milan. From Italy he passed 
through to Switzerland, and a part of Ger- 
many he had not before visited; again through 
the Netherlands, and thence to France on his 
way home. He crossed thechannel at Calais 
and once more landed on his native shores, 
having travelled 4000 miles, and devoted his 
whole strength and time, for nine months, to 
his labors. He visited all the prisons he 
could find. The condition and manner of 
conducting many afforded him sincere joy, as 
well as much information; while, on the 
other hand, he met much to pain him. But, 
whatever was their condition, nothing deter- 
red him from visiting them. In he went, to 
speak the kind woid—to bestow the charita- 
ble alms—-to do everything in his power to 
alleviate and benefit the wretched inmates.—- 
In France he was gratified to find that some 
good effects had resulted and were still visible 
from his exertions, twenty-two years before, 
when he himself was a prisoner there. 

Arrived at home, he allowed himself a 
little rest: but only during his son’s vacation. 
This over, he was again busy in his vocation. 
Being desirous of seeing, and noting what 
improvements had been made since his for- 
mer visits, What good had resulted from the 
acts of Parliament, and what had been the 
effects of his book, he spent the greater part 
of the year 1779 in various tours through the 
British Isles. He had the satisfaction of find- 
iug some grievances done away, some new 
jails built on an improved plan, and better 
regulations introduced intoothers. Neverthe- 
less, there*were many wrongs and sufferings 
to be redressed and mitigated; and these 
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he particalarly noticed, intending to make 
further statements with regard to English 
jails, in the book he was about to publish 
concerning foreign prisons. Whule in Liver- 
pool, jhe corporation presented him with the 
freedom of the city, as a compliment for his 
uuwearied exertions in his noble undertaking. 

Two months after his return from this city 
his second work appeared. It was a quarto 
volume of 200 pages, entitled: “ Appendix 
to the State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales, &Xc., containing a further Account of 
Foreign Prisons and Hospitals, with addi- 
tional Remarks on the Prisons of this Coun- 
try.” The book contained seven copper- 
plate engravings, which were very expensive 
at that time. These were presented to the 
public by Mr. H. for—as in the case of his 
former work—he chose to fix the price of his 
book lower than the cost. At the same time 
he published a cheap edition of his former 
work, with all the new matter of the last 
incorporated into the body of it. After the 
publication of his Appendix, Mr. H_ deter- 
mined to retire to private life, to enjoy that 
quiet to which he had long looked forward. 
While in retirement, the cause that had so 
engrossed his attention led him to the con- 
templation, not of the much he had accom- 
lished, but of the vast regions of the civi- 
ized globe which he had not explored. To 
this grand field of labor his sense of duty 
now pointed him. To those who knew him 
intimately, it was no matter of surprise to 
learn, that, in the summer of 1781, he had 
set out on a tour to the capitals of Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia and Poland. 


He passed through Holland and Germany, 
(visiting many places in those countries he 
had not before seen,) to Denmark, visiting 
Copenhagen and Elsineur. Here He crossed 
the Sound and proceeded to Stockholm; 
from whence he passed to Russia, where we 
hear of his entering St. Petersburgh on foot. 
The name of Howard was now so well 
known, that he was obliged to take precau- 
tions, 1f he wished to see prisons and hospi- 
tals in their ordinary state, and not as special- 
ly prepared for his reception. On this ac- 
count, therefore, on approaching St. Peters- 
burg, he alighted from his carriage, and 
walked quietly into the city. Moscow was 
his next destination ; and the distanee he had 
to travel was 500 miles, over roads that were 
intolerably bad, and not very safe from rob- 
bers. This he travelled alone, accompanied 
only by his servant, in a light travelling car- 
riage, although a military escort was pressed 
upon him by the Russian Government. From 
Moscow he journeyed to Warsaw, where he 
found much wretchedness and suffering. He 
then passed into Prussia and Holland; and, 
erubarking at Ostend, landed in England in 
Dec., 1781: having travelled 4465 miles. 


He spent the Christmas holidays with his 
son, after which he set out on a fourth gene- 
ral inspection of the jails. &c., of the United 
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Nor were his exertions vain. While on 
this last tour, he had the satisfaction of ob- 
serving that the legislators of his country 
were LK the use he desired ot his publi- 
“ltl a 

\Ir. Howard had now travelled over almost 


the whole of Europe. Two Southern king- 
doms, however, were sfill unexplored; and, 
though civil despotism and religious bigotry 
reudered Spain and Portugal! less hopeful re- 
sions than those he had already visited, some- 
thing might be learned from them. He was 
therefore resolved to make the tnal. He 
embarked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and hada 
safe and prosperous voyage. In some re- 
spects he found this eountry before his own. 
Imprisonment for debt had been abolished, 
and in the prisons the male and female pris- 
oners were kept entirely separate. From 
Lisbon Mr. H. entered Spain, and soon found 
his way to Madrid. The chief point of in- 
terest to him here, was the Prisons of the 
Inquisition. He had failed in his attempt to 
enter those at Lisbon, but was not discouraged 
from making fresh eflorts to see those at Ma- 
drid. By procuring an introduction to the 
Grand Inquisitor, he was admitted to the 
apartments Where the dreaded tribunals were 
held; but to no other parts of the prison 
eould he gain access. At Valladolid he saw 
a little further into those places of secret 
horrors, but could not gain admittance to the 
He told his conductors, that he would 
he econtined a month in them, to satisfy his 
curiosity. ‘The reply to this was—* None 
eome out under three years; and they take 

e oath of secrecy!’ 

After visiting a few more places he quitted 
Spain, crossing the Pyrenees to France. At 
Paris the heart of the Philanthropist was 
cheered by finding that, through his instru- 
mentality, the attention of the French mon- 
arch had been directed to the subject of 
Prison-discipline, and that two of the worst 
prisons in the country bad been demolished. 
At Lille he was exposed to an infectious fe- 
ver in one of the prisons. Repeating his 
visits in order to administer to the relief of 
its victims, he was violently attacked by the 
malignant distemper, and for a short time his 
life was in great danger. it was, however, 
spared for a few more years of usefulness. 
Recovering trom this attack, he visited nume- 
rous cities in Holland and the Netherlands: 
and leaving Ostend, landed in England from 
his fifth foreign tour of inspection. From 
this labor of love he returned to his home at 
Cardington, where he suffered great anxiety 
on account of his son, who, under the tuition 
of the wicked Thomasson, was making rapid 
progress towards destruction. Hoping to 
surround him with better influences, Mr. H. 
entered him as a student at the University of 
Edinburgh, and then devoted himself to the 
publication of the Second Edition of his Ap- 
pendix, and a third of his entire work, into 
each of which he introduced all the new mat- 
ter furnished by his late travels. This being 
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accomplished, he gladly returned to Carding: 
ton, and there gave himself up to the social 
duties and social pleasures of his neighbor 
hood 

Change of scene, and a new field of exer- 
tron did not produce in young Howard that 
change of habits and feelings, so earnestly 
desired by his father. His dissipated habits 
began to produce their effect upon his health: 
nor was this all. His mind began to be al- 
fected. He was therefore removed from Ed- 
inburgh, andallowed to’return home. Atthe 
end of a few months, he was persuaded to 
enter as a fellew-commoner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge: but here he soon fell 
into the company of the idle and profligate ; 
and his extravagance and dissipation com- 
pleted the ruin of his health, and confirmed 
the malady of his mind. And here we will 
take leave of him. As has been mentioned 
in the beginning of this sketch, he soon be- 
came an inmate of a Lunatic Asyium, where 
he died in 1799, nine years after the death of 
his father.—Mr. H. now spent two years at 
Cardington. 

In following up his researches concerning 
hospitals, and the treatment of malignant 
disorders, in which he had become more and 
more interested, he was led to think a great 
deal on that most dreadiul scourge of man- 
kind, the Plague. tle believed that an ex- 
amination of all the principal Lazarettos of 
Europe might throw considerable light upon 
the subject, and furnish some useful hints on 
the means of preventing the spread of con- 
tavion: and in the edition of his work on 
prisons, he threw out a remark to that effect, 
and expressed a hope that some traveller 
would take drawings of those plague hospitals, 
No one, however, having made use of this 
suggestion, and believing that correct plans 
of these buildings would prove very important 
aids, in devising means to check the progress 
of this dreadful malady, he resolved to un- 
dertake the dangerous task himself. The 
thought of exposing one’s self voluntarily to 
this almost certain death, is enough to make 
one shudder: but Mr. H. believed that duty 
called him; and what call is superior to this? 
is it not difficult for an ordinary mind to con- 
ceive the depth of that philanthropy, which 
would lead « fellow-being to make such self- 
sacrifices@ Would he not be, aye, was he not 
called a fanatic ? 

He made all necessary arrangements for 
his distant and perilous expedition, not omit- 
ting particular directions, in case he fella 
victim to hts perilous undertaking. He de- 
termined to go unattended by a servant, not 
Wishing to expose any life but his own, 

In November, 1785, he set sail for Holland. 
Marseilles was the first place he wished to 
visit: but he was not only refused, when he 
requested permission of the French Minister 


at the Hague, to visit the prisons there, but 


Was cautioned not to enter France at all, as he 
would be in danger of the Bastille. 
(T’o be continued.) 
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The Coat of Mail Shell, or Chiton. 


This is one of the most curious of shells, 
having much the appearance of a work of 
art. It consists of several small plates, set 
side by side in a narrow band or rim, which 
holds them firmly together, and forms, for 
the inhabitants, a neat and complete suit 
of armor. In the brief, expressive lan- 
guage of science, the genus is described 
thus ;—Generic character — shell multi- 
valve, composed of eight valves, rarely of 
seven or six ; form convex, oval ; the valves 
are arranged in an imbricated manner, the 
margin of one being incumbent on that of 
the next; they are surrounded and cor- 
nected by an elastic coriaceous membrane, 
which is either scaly, hairy, or spinous, 
and allows of the free movement of the 
valves. 


We add the following particulars from 
‘< Lessons on Shells,” a litthe work we have 
recommended to parents and teachers, for 
daily use in the family or school. 


ORSERVATIONS ON THE SHELL AND ITS 
INHABITANT. 


The Chitons are readily distinguished 
from all other testaceous mollusea by the 
form of their 3yell, which very much re. 
sembles a small vessel or boat turned up- 
side down, and by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its moveable valves, attached by a 
coriaceous membrane. This latter sub- 
stance is capable of sufficient distension and 
contraction to admit of considerable play in 
the valves, so that the animal can roll up 
its shell into the form of a ball, having all 
the appearance of a wood-louse. Contracted 
and covered by its scales it lies like a peb- 
ble at the bottom of the sea, and thus con- 
trives frequently to escape the vigilance of 
its enemies. The mollusca of the Chitons 
are of the same form as their shells, the 
plates of which are fixed in their mantle; 
the gills surround their bodies; they breathe 
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only water, and have a fleshy foot upon 
which they creep. Their abode is in the 
Sea at an inconsiderable depth hear the 
Shore. ‘They fix themselves for a time to 
rocks and stones, but they ean remove at 
pleasure. ‘The situation and formation of 
the valves resemble the plate which consti- 
tute a suit of armor, or coat of mail : and 
to this re semblance the shell OWes its 
name, which ts derived from chiton. a coat 
of mail. 


Cuiton Fascicularis. 
Tufted ChArion. 


Specific character. — Shell with eight >? 
valves, apparently smooth, but when view- 4 
ed through a glass, found to be rough like 
shagreen, except on the elevated dorsal 
ridve ; the margin is surrounded with tufts 
of whitish hairs at the junction of each 
valve, there also two tufis in front, making ? 
altogether eighteen. ‘The color is brown 
or dark gray, often mottled ; the length is 
rather less than an inch. ) 

The animal of this Chiton adheyses to 5 
oysters, and other shells, and with them ¢ 
inhabits the deep ; it is also found on stones. 
It is not uncommon on the coast of Devon. + 
shire, England ; on those of Barbary it oe- 
curs of a much larger size. 


Cuiron NSquamosus. 
Scaly Chiton. 


Specific character.—Shell with eight 
valves, one half of each valve js striated 
longitudinally, and the other half trans. ¢ 
versely ; the margin scaly; the outside is 
dark brown, more or less variegated with ¢ 
olive, and the inside is light bluish green; { 
the margin is beautifully cheequered with 
light green and dark olive scales, 2 

Inhabits the coasts of America ¢ 


U. S. Suip Savannan, ) 
Mazatlan, Mexico, Dec.26 45. \ 

We remained at Honolulu till the 12th 
of October, on which day we took our de. 
parture for St. Francisco, California, but 
merely touched off there, and the n shaped 
our course for this place, arriving on the 
17th of November, making a passage of 
36 days. On our arrival, we found the state 
of atlairs rather pacific. 

Assassinations are very common here.— ¢ 
Nicht before last one man was killed and ? 
three severely wounded. 

The squadron have enjoyed excellent health 
since March !ast, having lost only one man § 
in this ship by sickness.—U. S. Gar. ‘ 
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C Vor were his exertions vain. While on 
¢ | “ene er ee 
> this last tour, he had the satisfaction of ob- 


serving that the legislators of his country 
tne use he desired of his publi 
Line use ne aesirTea O 11s \) tDil- 


Mir. Howard had now travelled over almost 
the whole of Europe. Two Southern king- 
dom-: , however, were s{ill unex plore id: and, 
thous rly civil de spolusm and reil: F1O0Uus bigotry 
rendered Spain and Portugal less hopetul re- 
sions than those he had already visited, some- 
thing might be learned from them. He was 
therefore resolved to make the tnal. He 
embarked at Falmouth for Lisbon, and hada 
Sale al d }rTo spe rous voyage. In some re- 
spects he found this country before his own. 
Imp isonment for debt had been abolished, 
and in the prisons the male and female pris- 
oners were ke pt entirely se parate, es 
Lisbon Mr. H. entered Spain, and soon found 
his way to Madrid. The chief point of in- 
terest to him here, was the Prisons of the 
Inquisition. He had failed in his attempt to 
enter those at Lisbon, but was not discouraged 
from making fresh efloris to see those at Ma- 
drid. By procuring an introduction to the 


_ Grand Inquisitor, he was admitted to the 
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apartments Where the dreaded tribunals were 
held: but to no other parts of the prison 
could he gain access. At Valladolid he saw 
a little further into those places of secret 
horrors, but could not gain admittance to the 
eells. He told his conductors, that he would 
be contined a month in them, to satisfy his 
curiosity. ‘The reply to this was—** None 
eome out under three years; and they take 
the oath of secrecy! 

After visiting a few more places he quitted 
Spain, crossing the Pyrenees to I’rance. At 
Paris the heart of the Philanthropist was 
cheered bv finding that, through his instru- 
mentality, the attention of the French mon- 
arch had been directed to the subject of 
Prison-discipline, and that two of the worst 
prisons in the country bad been demolished, 
At Lille he was exposed to an infectious fe- 
ver in one of the prisons. Repeating his 
visits in order to administer to the relief of 
its victims, he was violently attacked by the 
malignant distemper, and for a short time his 
life was in great danger. it was, however, 
spared for a few more years of usefulness.— 
Recovering trom this attack, he visited nume- 
rous cities in Holland and the Netherlands: 
and leaving Ostend, landed in England from 
his fifth foreign tour of inspection. From 
this labor of love he returned to his home at 

Cardington, where he suffered great anxiety 
on account of his son, who, under the tuition 
of the wicked Thomasson, was making rapid 
progress towards destruction. Hoping to 
surround him with better influences, Mr. H. 
entered him as a student at the University of 
Edinburgh, and then devoted himself to the 
publication of the Second Edition of his Ap- 
pendix, and a third of bis entire work, into 
each of which he introduced all the new mat- 
ter furnished by his late travels. This being 
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accomplished, he gladly returned to Carding- 
ton, and there gave himself up to the social 
duties and social pleasures of his neighbor 
hood 

Change of scene, and a new field of exer- 
tion did not produce in young Howard that 
change of habits and feelings, so earnestly 
desired by his father. His dissipated habits 
began to produce their effect upon his health: 
nor was this all. His mind began to be af- 
fected. He was therefore removed from Fd- 
inburgh, and allowed to’return home. Atthe 
end of a few months, he was persuaded to 
enter as a fellew-commoner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge: but here he soon fell 
mto the company of the idle and profligate; 
and his eXtravagance and dissipation com- 
pleted the ruin of his health, and confirmed 
the malady of his mind. And here we will 
take leave of him. As has been mentioned 
in the beginning of this sketch, he soon be- 
came an inmate of a Lunatic Asylum, where 
he died in 1799, nine years after the death of 
his father.—Mr. Hl. now spent two years at 
Cardington. 

In following up his researches coneerning 
hospitals, and the treatment of malignant 
disorders, in which he had become more and 
more interested, he was led to think a great 
deal on that most dreadful scourge of man- 
kind, the Plague. He believed that an ex- 
amination of all the principal Lazarettos of 
Europe might throw considerable light upon 
the subject, and furnish some useful hints on 
the means of preventing the spread of con- 
tagion; and in the edition of his work on 
prisons, he threw outa remark to that effect, 
and expressed a hope that some traveller 
would take drawings of those plague hospitals. 
No one, however, having made use of this 
suggestion, and believing that correct plans 
of these buildings would prove very important 
aids, in devising means to check the progress 
of this dreadful malady, he resolved to un- 
dertake the dangerous task himself. The 
thought of exposing one’s self voluntarily to 
this almost certain death, is enough to make 
one shudder: but Mr. H. believed that duty 
called him; and what call is superior to this? 
Is it not difficult for an ordinary mind to con- 
ceive the depth of that philanthropy, which 
would lead « fellow-being to make such self- 
sacrifices @ Would he not be, aye, was he not 
called a fanatic ? 

He made all necessary arrangements for 
his distant and perilous expe dition, not omit- 
ting particular directions, in case he fella 
victim to his perilous undertaking. He de- 
termined to go unattended by a servant, not 
Wishing to expose any life but his own, 

In November, 1785, he set sail for Holland. 
Marseilles was the first place he wished to 
Visit: but he was not only refused, when he 
requested permission of the French Minister 


at the Hague, to visit the prisons there, but 


was cautioned not to enter France at all, as he 
would be in danger of the Bastille. 
(T’o be continued.) 
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The Coat of Mail Shell, or Chiton. 


This is one of the most curious of shells, 
having much the appearance of a work of 
art. It consists of several small plates, set 
side by side in a narrow band or rim, which 
holds them firmly together, and forms, for 
the inhabitants, a neat and complete suit 
of armor. In the brief, expressive lan- 
guage of science, the genus is described 
thus ;—Generic character — shell multi- 
valve, composed of eight valves, rarely of 
seven or six ; form convex, oval ; the valves 
are arranged in an imbricated manner, the 
margin of one being incumbent on that of 
the next; they are surrounded and cor- 
nected by an elastic coriaceous membrane, 
which is either scaly, hairy, or spinous, 
and allows of the free movement of the 
valves, 

We add the following particulars from 
‘¢ Lessons on Shells,” a lithe work we have 
recommended to parents and teachers, for 
daily use in the family or school. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHELL AND ITS 
INHABITANT. 


The Chitons are readily distinguished 
from all other testaceous mollusea by the 
form of their srell, which very much re- 
sembles a small vessel or boat turned up- 
side down, and by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its moveable valves, attached by a 
coriaceous membrane. ‘This latter sub- 
stance is capable of sufficient distension and 
contraction to admit of considerable play in 
the valves, so that the animal can roll up 
its shell into the form of a ball, having all 
the appearance of a wood.louse. Contracted 
and covered by its scales it lies like a peb- 
ble at the bottom of the sea, and thus con- 
trives frequently to escape the vigilance of 
its enemies. The mollusca of the Chitons 
are of the same form as their shells, the 
plates of which are fixed in their mantle; 
the gills surround their bodies; they breathe 
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which they creep. Their abode is in the 
sea at an inconsiderable dd: pth near the 


shore. The V fix themselves for a time to 
rocks and stones, but they ean remove at 
pleasure. The situation and formation of 
the valves resemble the plate which consti- 
tute a suit of armor, or coat of mail : and 
to this resemblance the shell owes its 
name, which is derived from chiton. a coat 
of mail. 


Cuiton Fascicularis. 
Tufted Chiton. 


Specific character. — Shell with eight 
valves, apparently smooth, but when view- 
ed through a glass, found to be rough like 
shagreen, except on the elevated “dorsal 
ridve ; the margin is surrounded with tufts 
of whitish hairs at the junction of each 
valve, there also two tufis in front, making 
altogether eighteen. ‘The color is brown 
or dark gray, ofien mottled ; the length is 
rather less than an inch. , 


The animal of this Chiton adheses to 
oysters, and other shells, and with them 
inhabits the deep; it is also found on stones 
It is not uncommon on the coast of Devon- 
shire, England ; on those of Barbary it oc- 
curs of a much larger size. . 


CHITON Nquamosus. 
Scaly Chiton. 


Specific character.—Shell with eight 
valves, one half of each valve js striated 
longitudinally, and the other half trans. 
versely ; the margin scaly; the outside is 
dark brown, more or less variegated with 
olive, and the inside is light bluish green : 
the margin is beautifully cheequered with 
light green and dark olive scales. 

Inhabits the coasts of America 

U. S. Suip Savannan. ) 
Mazatlan. Mi rico, Dee.26745 \ 

We remained at Honolulu till the 12th 
of October, on which day we took our de. 
parture for St. Francisco, California, but 
merely touched off there, and then shaped 
our course for this place, arriving on the 
17th of November, making a pas: ave of 
36 days. On our arrival, we found the state 
of atlairs rather pacific. 

Assassinations are very common here,— 
Nicht before last one man was killed and 
three severely wounded. 

The squadron have enjoyed excellent health 
since March last, having lost only one man 


in this ship by sickness.— U. S. Gaz. 
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PARENTS’ & TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. . “No, sir,” said the boy, his eyes spark- 
Bless en $$ _—ome ing. 
STUDY A CHILD'S CAPACESEES. “ Well I think you have a talent for this 
If some are naturally dull, and yet strive ¢ thing; I should like you to draw me some- 
to do well, notice the effort, and do notcen- 5 thing when you are at leisure, at home, and 
sure the dullness. A teacher might as well 2 bring it tome. In the meantime see how well 
scold a child for being near-sighted, as for bee ¢ you can recite your lessons.” 
ing naturally dull. Some children have a Yo morning the boy brought a pic- 
great verbal memory, others are quite the ture, and when he had committed his lesson 
reverse. Some minds develope early, others the teacher permitted him to draw a map.— 
late. Some have great powers of acquiring, >)  WWHoe true epic was tinshed, The boy Slt 
others of originating. Some may appear stu- ¢ he was understood. He began to love his 
pid, because their true spring of character has 4 teacher. He became animated and fond of 
never been touched. The dunce of the his books. He took delight in gratifying his 
school may turn out in the end, the living, ¢ teacher by his faithtulness to his studies ; 
progressive, wonder-working genius of the , while the teacher took every opportunity to 
age.—In order to erect the best spiritual influe encourage him in his natural desires. The 
ence we must understand the spirit MPOR ¢ how heoame one of nn tet aokdieee dies 
which we wish to exert that influence. For §  inis he became an engraver, laid up money 
with the human mind we must work with ‘ siantediy tonne Om alleen. swe or wg, ere sag. | 
nature, and not against it. Like the leaf of ¢  o)q masters, sent home productions from his 
the nettle, if touched one way, it stings like  ¢ own pencil, which found a place in some of 
4 wasp » — — : - ——— reer) 2 the best collections of paintings, and is now 
we would do justice pee ee es aie eer Cage 
we must find out its peculiar characteristics, ¢ = Sane promising artists of his years 
and adapt ourselves to its individual wants.— — § y: ae 
In conversation on this point with a friend 2 He sent the teacher a beautiful picture asa 
who is now the principal in one of our best token of respect ; and while he was an en- 
crammar schools, and to whose instruction I 5 graver, the teacher received frequent tokens 
look back with delight—* your remarks,” | of continued regard; and | doubt not, this 
said he, “are quite trues let me tell youa ¢ ay, that that teacher, by the judicious en- 
little incident which bears upon the point.— §$ CoUragement he gave to the natural turn of 
Last summer, | had a girl who was exceed- 9 his mind, has had a great moral and spiritual 
inely behind in all her studies. She was at ¢ effect on his character.—Bost. pap. 
the foot of the division, and seemed to care 
but little for her books. It so happenec, that Taeece Peme.<4 ee Gen tied 0 he 
— relaxation, | pet them at _— during ? days since in Baltimore for the recovery of an 
school hours unite in singing. I noticed that . = ' achat y aoe 
we. a wees ot account set forth on the face of a note, given 
this girl had a remarkably clear, sweet voice; for a supper, champagne, éc., whence the 
and 1 said to her, ‘Jane, ie have . good defence ingeniously presented took a three- 
voice, and you may lead in the singing.’ She a. cal f = te ee ee + awe S elemenains 
brightened up, and from that time her mind meer _ : ; defend : id we ro r 
seemed to be more active. Her lessons were ¢ [fenced that the cerendant did not sign we 
. hee 2 note; in the second place that he was drunk 
attended to,and she soon gained a high rank.  § an ie alee ite A in the thlad eee 
One day as | was going home, I overtook 2 4 ~ “ ie Scaggs = _ ") v roe 
her with a school companion.—* Well Jane,’ ¢ a | ca in oer oF in Gheaened 
said I, ‘ you are getting along very well, how rare ante judgment fon the plaintiff “nr 
happens it, youdo much better than atthe Le enee wan enneniad. This in the eoumtar 
beginning of the quarter? ‘I donot know ¢ ‘Be case ag sr) F o a , A — 
Why it is,’ she replied. «1 know what she ‘ oa ol — = o ‘Sn 8 pant . > an 
told me the other day,’ said her companion. "A alsa so ery ta ‘3, rel) on om 
‘ “7 sian at 2? ey , ay. ' 
whe, ‘eg S ri rage ji . — a p99 ther, my little dear, that I can’t—havn’t got 
Vhy sne said, she was encouraged. : a sang 
Ves here we have it—she was eneouraged. one—besides its gota hole in ii, aud aint int 
Some twelve or thirteen years ago, there ¢ for use, and I’m going to use it mysell.”—N. 
was in Franklin school an exceeding dull . Y. True Sun. 
boy. One day, the teacher wishing to look ~_ 
out a word, took up the lad’s dictionary, and PEXNSYLVANIA.—This State was settled in 
on opening it, found the blank leaves covered 1682, by English; acceded to the Union in 
with drawings. He called the boy to him. December, 1787; capital, Harrisburg. One 
“ Did you draw these ¢” said the teacher. year’s residence in the State, and ten davs in 
“ Yes sir,” said the boy, with a downcast the election district, and payment of a State 
look. ( or county tax assessed ten days prior to an 
“T do not think it is well for boys‘to draw §_ election, give the right to vote, except that 
in their books,” said the teacher, “and I > citizens between 21 and 22 years of age 
would rub these out, if I were you; but need not have paid a tax. Area, 43,960 
they are very well done: did youevertake 4 square miles. The population, in 1840, was 
lessons 2” 2 1,724,033. 
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A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


A young man of eighteen or twenty, a stu- 
dent in a university, took a walk one day 
with a professor, who was commonly called 
the student’s friend, such was his kindness 
to the young men whose oflice it was to in- 
struct. 


While they were now walking together, 
and the professor was seeking to lead the 
conversation to grave subjects, they saw a 
pair of old shoes. lying in their path, which 
they supposed to belong tO a poor man who 
was at work in a field close by, and who had 
nearly finished his day’s work. 








—S_— 


The young student turned to the professor 
saying: “ Let us play the man a trick: we 
will hide his shoes, and conceal ourselves 
behind those bushes, and watch to see his 
perplexity when he cannot find them.” 


‘¢ My dear friend,” answered the professor, 
‘we must never amuse ourselves at the 
expense of the poor. But you are rich, and 
you may give yourself a much greater plea- 
sure by means of this poor man. Puta dol- 
lar in each shoe, and then we wil! hide our- 


selves.” 


The student did so, and then placed him- 
self with the professor behind the bushes 
close by, through which they could easily 
watch the laborer, and see whatever wonder 
or joy he might express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work, 
and came across the field to the path where 
he had left his coat and shoes. While he 
put on the coat he slipped one foot into one 
of the shoes; but feeling something hard he 
stooped down and found the dollar. Aston- 
ishment and wonder were seen upon his 
countenance; he gazed upon the dollar, 
turned it around, and looked again and 
again; then he looked around him on all 
sides, but could see no one. Now he put the 
money in his pocket and proceeded to put on 
the other shoe; but how great was his as- 
tonishment when he found the other dollar! 
His feelings overcame him; he fell upon his 
knees, looked up to heaven and uttered aloud 
a fervent thanksgiving, in which he spoke of 
his wife, sick and helpless, and his children 
without bread, whom this timely bounty 
from some unknown hand would save from 
perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

‘““ Now,” said the professor, “are you not 
much better pleased than if you had played 
your intended trick ¢” 

“QO, dearest Sir,” answered the youth, ‘‘you 
have taught me a lesson now that | never 
will forget. I feel now the truth of the words 
which | never before understood— it is better 
to give than to receive.’ ”’ 

We should never approach the poor but 
with the wish to do them good.—(Selected.) 
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Tic.—Garduer Howland, 
this city, has given to the 


Patri Esq., of 
Agricultural Socie- 
Boy 
used as an 
experimental farm, and subservient to 
agricultural 


ty the use of his fine farm at Flushing, L. 
(300 acres,) for five years, to be 
an 
This is a well-timed 
step, and reflects high honor on the liberality, 
palriotism and judgment of Mr. H. Science 
and the country may well thank him for it. 
It is encouraging to see that we have not 
only men of virtue, taste and science who 
are willing to give, for the common benefit, 
what they 
learning, 


1} 
. “TA 
college, 


lume and 
but also those who have the same 


possess; viz.. labor, 


liberality in the pecuniary estates. 


“ Decus est pro patria vivere.”’ 





Doll Manufacture.—It is stated in an En- 
glish newspaper, that 17,000 sacks of sawdust 
are consumed annually in London, tor stuffing 
dolls alone. Also that one toy manufacturer 
has been known to purchase three thousand 
pounds’ worth of doll’s eyes at one time 
that one hundred and eleven persons are con- 
stantly employed in one manufactory, in 
making small sized donkeys; and, that as 
much timber is annually consumed in making 
wooden horses for children to ride upon as 
would be required in a first rate ship of war. 
This is certainly doing a large business, 
though it be for small matters. 


A Curious Title Deed.—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer mentions having recently inspected 
quite a curiosity in the shape of a legal paper, 
being a deed for Boompies (Bombay) Hook, 
dated on the 4th of May, 1679. ‘The parties 
at the time were an Indian Sachem, whose 
signature is a hieroglyphic somewhat re- 
sembling a turtle, and Peter Bayard, of New 
York. ‘This island, or “ Hook,” is about 15 
miles long, and by the deed it seems that the 
consideration paid the Indian, consisted of 
one gun, tour handfuls of powder, one anchor 
of liquor, and one kettle. The property 1s 
now worth some thousands. The deed is 
distinctly written, and is quite clear and ex- 
pressive. It now forms part of the ttle to 
the property, which belongs to a centleman 
of Philadelphia. 





A man may leave an estate to 
how soon may it be mortgaged! He may 
leave him money, but how soon may it be 
squandered! better leave him habits of in- 
dustry, an unblemished reputation, a good 
education, and an inward abhorrence ol vice ; 
these cannot be wrested from him, and are 


a son, but 


better than thousands of gold and silver.—(Se- 
lected.) 

The InpriaAn Territory is inhabited by 
numerous tribes of Indians: estimated at 


275,000 square miles. Population unknown. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


In silence had the Savior viewed, 
Within the Temple, as they stood, 
Jerusalem’s great multitude: 

It was their Ollering day. 

From far and near they gathered there, 
Some led by pride and some by prayer, 
Each with his great or little share 

Of goods to give away. 


Came every rank of life, to engage 
In this alms-giving pilgrimage: 
High, low, rich, poor, youth, manhood,'age, 
As if with oue accord— 

Into the open Treasury, 

Receiver of their charity, 

The gold and silver, fast and free, 


Li! 
sin’ -7 i 


ff 


ittering air-drops, poured. 


And lo, amid’ the throng, appears 


A widow, bowed ’neath care and years, 


Her grief too plainly marked by tears, 
A humble penitent, 
\ life of poverty she led: 


Vet 


had religion, on her head, 


lis richest, holiest blessings shed, 
And bade her be content. 


Exp 


i 


if 
‘ 


nee to her had clven 


A shad WY foretaste of that heaven, 


s 
lor 


| 
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And, though each day, new trials brough 


which her soul so long had striven: 


» well she knew: 


‘To test her faith, sll more she sougut 
For aid divine, and sternly fought, 


5 


Lill sin she overthrew. 


Now, to the Altar tottering, 


The “ Widow’s Mite” she came to bring, 


“twas virtue’s noblest offering : 
‘The |) Or cave lo the poor, 
The sunple token thus bestowed, 


The debi was paid her conscience owed ; 


And, passing slowly through the crowd, 
sue it il the j Cilt) le door, 


And Christ ad seen it all: amazed, 


i 


At faith like hers, he turned and gazed 
9 ai re. : s3 . a | : 
Upon tthe twelve,’ as thus he prats¢ i 


The \V 


aan’s charity: 


’ 


“This Widow, though her gift be small, 
Yet hath she given more than they all. 
Their tributes from rich eoffers fall: 
Her’s from her poverty.” 


Oh, suffering humanity . 
Would that the ” Widow’s Mite” lor thee 
Were ziven, as oft as it should be, 
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Assist the friendless,” 


he and bless: 
up the wounded, feed the poor, 
seek and cure 


Life of its death; make all things pure, 


Ail happiness | 


F. a. C. 
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SuBScRIBERS.—Those who have 
paid for the second volume of this Magazine, 


‘lo Over 


may expect to receive from us a few kernels 
of the celebrated Mummy Wheat, which has 
excited so extraordinary an Interest in tails 
country and in Europe. We hope they will 
sow it, and hereafter distribute the product. 
Three or four years ago a few grains were 
found in unrolling the bandages of an Egyp- 
tian mummy, Which had been taken to Eng- 
land as a curiosity ; and, on being planted, 
they grew, ripened, and have been propa- 
gated. ‘The Farmers’ Club received a_ pre- 
sent of a small! bagful last year, from which 
we have obiained enough to distribute among 
our particular friends, among whom we count 
those of our subscribers who harmonize with 
us on moral and patriotic subjects. 

ilaving received some rather blunt reproofs 
from a few persons whose cooperation we 
had Vviled, in our extensive plan lor pro- 
moting the culture of trees. we hesitate to 
ven'ure further than we find favorable symp- 
toms excited, 
who wish 
to receive the second volume, and have not 
paid for it, are reyguested to send Sl without 
further d. he Post-master, or by 


riy . , _ . . a +) , 
fo Our Supscrisrrs.—Those 


lay through tne 
mail, without paying postage. 


Those wio wish to withdraw their np bcs, 
are requested to return the last number re- 
Celve l, with fe name and It will 
be stopped forthwith. 
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i\ 
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To ALL our Susscrinens.—If each will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
Cerug ali tibportant service to a hew pub- 
lication, designed for extensive and lasung 
benettt. 
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tage, and the work will be 
© The information contained in this 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Observer. 
“Tt should be in every family in the 
LV. Y. Baptist Necorder. 
The New York MethoJist Advoc 
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